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MEMORIAL 
THEATRE 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


Non 
Droit 


APRIL 10th to DECEMBER Ist 


The Ninety-seventh Season 
of Plays by 
William Shakespeare 
with 
MARGARET JOHNSTON 
DIANA CHURCHILL 
ANTHONY NICHOLLS GEORGE HOWE 
MARK DIGNAM BASIL HOSKINS 
JEANNETTE STERKE 
ANDREW FAULDS DILYS HAMLETT 


HARRY ANDREWS 
ALAN BADEL 


and 
EMLYN WILLIAMS 
in 
HAMLET 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
OTHELLO 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


ALL seats bookable through principal 
London Agents or Box Office Manager, 
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A Speedy Grease Paint Remover 


~, is a specially compounded high quality, 
delicately perfumed preparation which 
not only saves time by removing grease 
paint quickly and 
gently—it has as 
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skin clean and 
P Screw-on lid. } delightfully soft. 
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Obainable from Frizells, 1 Cranbourn Street, London. 

W.C.2, and all High Class Chemists and Stores. Trade 

Enquiries to the Sole Distributors, W. B. Cartwright 
Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists, Rawdon, Leeds. 
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PITLOCHRY 
FESTIVAL waite 1956 


April 28th to September 29th 
“She Stoops to Conquer ”’ 
(Oliver Goldsmith) 
“ Bird in Hand” 


QWohn Drinkwater) 





(Philip King) 
“ Ebb Tide ” 
(Donald Pleasence, based on R. L. Stevenson's Novel) 
“The Open” ** Misalliance ”’ 
(A. B. Paterson) (Bernard Shaw) 
Director of Productions: Settings : 
G. Maxwell Jackson Robert Lush 
Concerts - Art Exhibitions - Restaurant 
Send 5d. for Brochure. Bkg. from March 19th 


Scotland’s Theatre in the Hillis 
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complete script of a current 
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bath treatment — nothing to 
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For free booklet (in plain envelope), 
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Revolutionary 

take internally, no 

dieting 
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For more than 40 years, ‘make-up by Max Factor” 


has been a byword in every dressing-room. Today, 
Max Factor products are the favourites of the 
world’s stage, screen and television stars as well as of 


millions of women of all ages, in every walk of life. 








if music is important to you... 


If music is important to vou, you will want 
music — not a travesty, but music—every day 
at home. No difficulty about that! For the 
Philips range of radiograms and record players 
provides reproduction of a standard that is 
outstanding even in this age of high fidelity sound. 
For all-speed record reproduction at a most modest 
price there are the Philips Disc-Jockey record 
players. The Super-Style model plays records 
through your radio and costs a mere 10 guineas ; 
while the Disc-Jockey Major, an electric 
gramophone complete in itself, is incomparable 
at 18 guineas. 
A really fine console radiogram ? 
Certainly! Philips offer you the superb 
6-valve ‘ Orpheus ’; or the ‘ Eroica’, 
which gives luxurious reception of normal 
wavebands plus very high frequency 
transmissions ; and, for those who are 
content only with ultimate excellence, the 
* Overture ’. The prices (all prices noted here 
_include Purchase Tax) range from 66 to 230 guineas. 
As a serious lover of music, you owe it to 
yourself to hear these Philips achievements in 
the accurate reproduction of sound. 


PHILIPS 


for the perfect rendering of Captive Music 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVE., W.C.2 
(P12B) 
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Picture by Houston Rogers 


* The Rivals ” 


John Clements as Sir Anthony Absolute and Laurence Harvey as Captain Jack 
Absolute, in Sheridan’s comedy ‘The Rivals,’ which John Clements is presenting 
at the Saville Theatre from 23rd February to 2ist April. In this brilliant revival, 
directed by William Chappell with settings and costumes by Peter Rice, Kay 
Hammond plays Lydia Languish, Athene Seyler Mrs. Malaprop, Paul Daneman 
Faulkiand, Michael Medwin Bob Acres and Peggy Simpson Julia. 
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“Film making is very exhausting work,” says 
Yvonne de Carlo, “ but at the end of a hard day 
I soon feel quite refreshed when I relax with a cup 
of delicious ‘ Ovaltine’.” 


Whatever your walk in life, you too will benefit from 
*Ovaltine’. As a bedtime nightcap, it helps to relax 
nervous tensions and to promote the conditions 
favourable to restful, restorative sleep of the best 
kind. During sleep, it assists in rebuilding strength and 
vitality. No other beverage can give you better sleep. 
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Over the Footlighis 


EN years ago in Bristol and London 

there took place two events of far- 
reaching historical interest for the theatre. 
They were the opening of the Bristol Old 
Vic Company at the exquisite Theatre 
Royal, Bristol, the oldest theatre in the land 
still in use, and the re-opening of the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden, as the per- 
manent home of our national opera and 
ballet. The contribution the Bristol Old 
Vic has made to our theatre in ten short 
years is tremendous and it is a salutary 
thought that all this might not have come 
about but for the determination of the 
citizens of Bristol, who thus made amends 
for previous neglect of their historic play- 
house, on whose stage all the great ones of 
the past had acted. 

What happened at Covent Garden, when, 
on 20th February 1946, in the presence of 
the Royal Family, the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
gave a performance of The Sleeping Beauty, 
was nothing short of revolutionary, After 
years on the smaller stages of Sadler's Wells 
Theatre and the New, who could be sure, 
however optimistic, that our still young 
ballet company would prove adequate to 
the vastness of the Opera House? Since 
then, under Ninette de Valois, the company 
has justly achieved world-wide fame, and 
packed audiences have prevailed at Covent 
Garden. 

We go to press too early to review the 
interesting production of Othello at the Old 
Vic, in which John Neville and Richard 
Burton alternate as Othello and Iago. The 
Rivals, in the John Clements Season, came 


24th The Waltz of the Toreadors, by 
Anouilh, opened at the Arts: Theatre with 
Beatrix Lehmann, Hugh Griffith, Brenda 
Bruce and Walter Hudd in the cast. 

Sandy Wilson’s musical play, The Buc- 
caneer, moved into the Apollo on 22nd 
February for a four-weeks’ season, and that 
much praised and unusual revue, Cranks, is 
now at the St. Martin’s, having moved from 
the Watergate, now closed for widening of 
the Strand. A new mystery comedy called 
Tabitha is to follow J. B. Priestley’s play 
at the Duchess on 8th March. The authors 
are Arnold Ridley and Mary Cathcart 
Borer. 

Among future Tennent productions, A 
Likely Tale, a new comedy by Gerald 
Savory, starring Margaret Rutherford and 
Robert Morley, opens at the Globe on 22nd 
March, and on the 26th The Power and the 
Glory, second play of the Brook-Scofield 
season, has its first performance at Brigh- 
ton, prior to London. The Chalk Garden, 
Enid Bagnold’s play which has been such a 
success on Broadway, will begin a tour at 
Birmingham on 21st March directed by 
John Gielgud. The cast includes Edith 
Evans, Peggy Ashcroft and Felix Aylmer. 
Tennents are also presenting the new Noél 
Coward comedy, South Sea Bubble, starring 
Vivien Leigh, which opens in Manchester 
on 19th March, and other productions will 
include Man Alive! by John Dighton, author 
of The Happiest Days of Your Life, starring 
Robertson Hare and Brian Reece (presented 
in association with Linnit and Dunfee) and 
the American hits, Bus Stop and The Diary 


to the Saville on 23rd February and on the of Anne Frank. FS. 


Cover Portrait: Shirl Conway and Richard Derr in Plain and Fancy. 
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WESTCOTT REPRODUCER 


For your relaxation... sink down in your favourite chair 
and enjoy your records as never before... 
The Westcott has an automatic record changer, turn over 
crystal pick-up head for 78, 45 and 334 records. 
Amazing bass response and treble clarity. External 
volume and treble controls. Automatic stop and 
storage for 50 records. 
In polished oak contemporary designed cabinet: 
£35 15s, 6d., plus £13 15s. 5d. Purchase Tax. 
De-luxe finished sapele mahogany: £36 11s. 6d. plus 
£14 Is. 6d. Purchase Tax. 


Pamphonic for sound—NATURALLY! 


PAMPHONIC REPRODUCERS LTD /7 Stratton St., London W.1 


Telephone: GROsvenor 1926 
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For the connoisseur 

the ‘1002’ amplifier with 
pre-amplifier and the 
‘VICTOR’ loudspeaker 





New Shows Reviewed 





“The Strong are 
24th January. 
(See pages 24 and 25) 
“Plain and Fancy "—Drury Lane, 
January. 


Lonely "——Haymarket, 


25th 


(See also pages 17-22) 
“Fresh Airs ”’—Comedy, 26th 
(See pages 27-32) 
“ Darkling Child "—Arts, 27th January. 
‘** Morning’s at Seven ’—Westminster, 7th 
February. 
(See pages 34-36) 
** Misalliance ’’—Lyric, Hammersmith, 8th 
February. 
“The Threepenny Opera ’—Royal 
9th February. 
“Who Cares”—O, 14th February. 
* Ring for Catty "—Lyric, 14th February. 
* Doctor Jo "—Aldwych, 15th February. 
“Summer Song "’—Princes, 16th February. 


January. 


Court, 











“Plain and Fancy ” (Drury Lane) 

HIS latest in the long list of American 

musicals at our premier theatre is a 
simple tale of simple folk, without the hint 
of a villain, and is slightly reminiscent of 
Oklahoma!, though without the latter’s virile 
punch in music and characterisation. All 
the same the nostalgic quality of its homely 
charm is likely to have a wide appeal. 

Shirl Conway and Richard Derr as the 
two sophisticated New Yorkers also some- 
how partake of the simplicity of spirit which 
is the hallmark of the Amish folk they learn 
to admire on their brief visit, and in the end 
their only real quibble in being transported 
a hundred years back seems to be with the 
plumbing. 

This piece, with its wholly delightful 
settings by Raoul Pene Dubois, boasts, apart 
from the two American stars, some talented 
English newcomers, particularly Grace 
O’Connor and Jack Drummond as the 
young lovers helped by the New York 
visitors and Joan Hovis as a spirited young 
Amish girl who hankers after the lights of 
the city. Harry Naughton and Audrey 
Farriss as the principal dancers in several 
delightful ballets are also outstanding. 

FS. 


“ Darkling Child ” (Arts) 

OETIC drama is a difficult medium and 

this play by W. S. Merwin (in colla- 
boration with Dido Milroy) often lost its 
true dramatic impact in passages of unneces- 
sary verbiage. All the same one felt there 
were possibilities in this story of seven- 
teenth century Bedfordshire, with its aura of 
witchcraft and passion, and though it is 
early to assess her true gift, Margaret 
Whiting was widely acclaimed for her 
rendering of the rdle of Agnes, the tempest- 


uous girl who espoused the puritan religion 
for unconscious love of the minister. Not 
all the performances were on this high level 
and Frith Banbury’s direction was at times 
unexpectedly clumsy. FS. 


*® Misalliance ” (Lyric, Hammersmith) 

N the event this lesser-known Shaw play 

proved a happy choice for the centenary 
year, so brilliant was the production and, 
with one or two exceptions, the acting. One 
carried away from the theatre a most 
invigorating sense of sparkling comedy, a 
tribute indeed to the astonishing virility of 
Shaw’s dialogue. 

Among the outstanding performances must 
be mentioned first and foremost Donald 
Pleasence’s intruder. Here was comedy at 
its most rich, presented with perfect timing 
and a _lugubriousness which completely 
cancelled out the improbability of the 
character. The same might be said of 
Miriam Karlin’s Polish trapezist and though 
Roger Livesey lacked the toughness which 
properly belongs to Tarleton he was suitably 
full-blooded and a nice foil for the gentle 


Joan Hovis 
a charming English newcomer to London’s musical 
stage, has scored a hit as Hilda Miller in “ Plain and 
Fancy” at Drury Lane Theatre. 
(Picture by Angus McBean) 





Roger Livesey and Ursula Jeans 

last seen as husband and wife in “Uncertain Joy,”’ are 
now appearing as the Tarietons in the revival of Shaw’s 

“*Misalliance”’ at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 
(Picture by Armstrong Jones) 

matter-of-factness of Ursula Jeans as Mrs. 
Tarleton. Another fine performance came 
from Alan Webb as Lord Summerhays and 
tribute is due to Diana Fulker who stepped 
in at the last minute to play the onerous 
role of Hypatia in place of Ann Walford. 
Peter Barkworth was also much in the 
picture as the weak-kneed Bentley Summer- 
hays. 

Lionel Harris, who directed the play, 
perfectly captured the spirit of the piece, 
and Hutchinson Scott’s fussy Edwardian 
decor was a delight to the eye. FS. 


“ The Threepenny Opera ” (Royal Court) 
HE fame of Bertolt Brecht has spread 
during the last quarter century until he 

is now spoken of as the most original worker 


in the theatre. At long last, London has its 
first taste of Brecht, and what do we get? 
Our own dear Beggar's Opera, which { ‘echt 
adapted in 1924, with Kurt Weill as his 
musical collaborator. It marked the end of 
his first period. It now has value as an 
ice-breaker and as pure entertainment but, 
after so many years, it has lost all force 
as disruptive satire. The present production, 
directed by Mr. Sam Wanamaker, is sited in 
Soho at the time of Brecht’s birth, the end 
of our Victorian era, Considering that the 
stage is given over for three hours to thieves 
and beggars, punks and whores, it is sur- 
prising that so little is said to damage the 
structure of society. The little that is said 
is taken “whence it comes,” for are we not 


a Welfare State, governed from the bottom 
up, with the Under-dog rampant? In 
Berlin, between the wars, there was real 
grievance, want and bitterness, and an 
element of savage despair is preserved in 
Kurt Weill’s music, which is sour, nostalgic, 
taunting and defiant. 

The members of the company have not 
to sustain imaginary characters so much as 
to present simple comic creations like music 
hall entertainers or funny men in pantomime. 
In this they succeed. If their words cannot 
always be distinguished, their intentions are 
seldom in doubt. Practically unchanged 
remains the story of how a thief is betrayed 
by those who have profited by his activities 
and is brought to a final reckoning, to have 
the score wiped out in a vaudeville finale. 

Ever around a highwayman clings an 
aura of equestrian romance, The last thing 
Brecht and Weill wanted was romance. So, 
in place of the dashing Macheath, is sub- 
stituted Mac the Knife, a small and spivvy 
figure halfway between Brighton Rock and 
Wilkie Bard. But there is magic in this low 
life saturnalia and whether it be prettified 
or uglified it never stales, Certainly the old 
fire burns brightly in The Threepenny Opera. 
A bandstand centre stage occupies valuable 
space by reason of its important function, 
which is a perpetual reminder that what we 
are witnessing is an artificial entertainment 
and not a pretence of reality. The pro- 
duction is characterised by rather brilliant 
and explicit attack. The action of each 
scene is first briefly related by a Street Singer 
(amply played by Mr. Ewan MacColl), is 
then shown on a placard, finally the scene 
itself is sign-posted. 

Outstanding in the company is Mr. Eric 
Pohlmann, whose cynical bonhomie as 
Peachum is ripely expansive. Miss Lisa Lee 
delivers the searing spite of Ma Peachum. 
Miss Daphne Anderson enables Polly to 
come smiling through but the most significant 
song in this version falls to the part of 
Jenny and Miss Maria Remusat makes a 
decided hit with it. Miss Georgia Brown 
brings fire to Lucy’s late appearance. Mr. 
George A. Cooper is a fantastically ebullient 
Commissioner of Police. Altogether, the 
playful banter of Mr. Bill Owen’s minnow 
of a Macheath is in danger of being sub- 
merged. 

The decor by Mr. Caspar Neher deserves 
praise. H.G.M. 


“Who Cares” (‘Q”) 
IRST and last occasions have special 
interest. A sense of duty, when rising 
costs and the falling pound rang down the 





curtain at the “Q,” made a trek across 
Chiswick to mark respect for the departing 
almost imperative on the opening night of 
the last production on 14th February. 


In this inadequately entitled new play by 
Leo Lehman, personalities impinge upon 
each other and talk goes deeper into 
character than into subject matter. The 
writing is seriously naturalistic after the 
manner of Granville Barker. Very little 
happens and often during the slow-moving 
duologues coughing smothered the stage talk. 
It was, notwithstanding, a very satisfying 
experienee. The play reminds us that in 
this world, even if we can attain to a 
measure of comfort and security, we are not 
entitled to enjoy it. It is “the luck of the 
draw.” Here, the playwright confronts one 
of the lucky with one of the unlucky. That 
is a situation which is full of significance, 
instinct with drama, always plausible and 
seldom used. 


The author was fortunate in his cast and 
in his producer, Mr. Peter Zadek. In Mr. 
Stephen Murray, as a well nourished English 
professor for whom Anglo-Saxon poetry 
comes before everything else, and in Mr. 
Vivian Matalon, as a young man who had 
escaped from a Labour Camp behind the 
Iron Curtain, we acknowledged two actors 
who had the ability by attitude, by manner, 
by timing, to make any line dramatic. The 
womankind were pleasantly interesting at the 
hands of Miss Mary Laura Wood and Miss 
Jill Raymond. H.G.M. 


“ Ring for Catty ” (Lyric) 
HIS new play by Patrick Cargill and Jack 
Beale, which opened on 14th February, 
displays the pathos of life in a hospital, 
aggravated by perfunctory jokes and blatant 


sentiment. Nurse Cattry, the principal 
character, is but a long small part. Miss 
Mary Mackenzie keeps it lively, gives it 
credence and does surprisingly well with it. 
Mr. Patrick McGoohan and Mr. William 
Hartnell, immobilised in beds, give impres- 
sive demonstrations of horizontal acting. 
Mr. Andrew Ray makes appeal by a simple 
presentation of a quiet youth, Direction is 
by Mr. Henry Kendall. H.G.M. 


“ Doctor Jo ” (Aldwych) 

HIS piece is what is commonly called a 

good ‘“ woman’s play,” which usually 
suggests that none of the problems posed 
are resolved and that there is more talk 
than action, Set in a small country town, it 
tells of the impact on a household contain- 
ing an elderly doctor, his neurotic daughter, 
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Sonia Dresdel 

who has returned to the West End after an absence 
of three years (she was last seen at the Arts in “‘The 
Breadwinner’’) in the title réle of “Doctor Jo,” the 
new play by Diana Morgan which had a most favour- 
able reception during the Edinburgh Festival last year. 


(Portrait by Denis de Marncy) 


doctor son-in-law and likeable young 
grandson, of the unexpected arrival of the 
other daughter, absent for fifteen years, who 
has meantime become a world famous 
specialist in tropical diseases. 

Dr. Jo, an effervescent personality, and a 
bit nervy herself, judging by Sonia Dresdel’s 
rendering, captivates her young nephew and 
generally proves a disturbing element in a 
family that harbours more than the usual 
number of human frustrations. The crux 
of the matter is that Jo and her brother-in- 
law, Dr. Beresford, are still in love and her 
sister Clare obviously knows it. In the end 
Jo’s eminence as a woman doctor counts for 
less than the fact that she always wanted 
to be wife and mother. She goes back to 
her job with a heavy heart having tried to 
persuade Dr. Beresford that it is still not 
too late for him to realise his early ambi- 
tion to be a famous surgeon, and beseech- 
ing him to think only cf his son who is 
likely to become the victim of his posses- 
sive mother. 


Though probably unintended, the most 
interesting character emerging from this 
domestic saga is Clare, Dr. Jo’s sister, and 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Two famous Hamlets of the past. 


performances. 


Left: Edwin Booth, 
Hamlet for one hundred consecutive performances. He died in 1893 at the age of 60. 
as he appeared in his own production of “‘Hamiet’’ at the Lyceum in 1874, where the play ran for two hundred 


a arr. 


the great American actor, who was the first to play 


Right: Sir Henry Irving 


Sir Henry, England's first actor knight, died in 1905, aged 67 years. 


Record Runs of ‘Hamlet’ in London and New York 
AN INTERESTING SURVEY OF SOME FAMOUS PERFORMANCES 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 


(Authors of ‘Hamlet Through the Ages’) 


HEN Peter’ Brook's. production of 

Hamlet closes at the Phoenix Theatre 
on 24th March it will have achieved a run 
of 125 performances in the West End of 
London, and Paul Scofield will then be the 
holder of the third place in the list of record 
Hamlets—a title he wrests from Wilson 
Barrett, who played the part for 116 per- 
formances at the Princess’s Theatre in 1884. 
He also becomes the fifth Hamlet to play 
over 100 consecutive performances of the 
part in London. Unfortunately, the present 
Old Vic repertory system does not allow for 
the inclusion of the 101 performances of 
the play with Richard Burton in the 1953-4 
season. 


It is interesting at this time to look back 
at the past holders of the Blue Riband of 
the Theatre. The first actor to play Hamlet 
for 100 consecutive performances was Edwin 
Booth, in New York in 1864-5. This was 
at the very commencement of the era of 
presenting plays for a run, and not in the 
old “ stock ” system. 

In 1874 Henry Irving brought the title to 
England, when his production at the Lyceum 
Theatre reached 200 performances—a record 
which still holds on both sides of the 
Atlantic. When he revived the play in 1878 
he achieved a run of 108 performances. It 
was not till the Wilson Barrett of 1884 that 
another Hamlet passed the hundred mark. 





Above: Sir John Gielgud, the Hamlet of his day, as he appeared in the famous New Theatre production in 


1934, which ran for one hundred and fifty-five performances. 


Later, in 1936, in New York, his Hamlet played 


one hundred and thirty-two times. Right: Paul Scofield as Hamlet in Peter Brook’s current revival at the Phoenix 
Theatre, which will also have achieved a lengthy run for Shakespeare’s tragedy when the season is completed 
on 24th March. 


A few years later, in 1892, Beerbohm Tree 
played the Prince at the Haymarket 115 
times. These figures held their place in the 
record calendar till the famous New Theatre 
production with John Gielgud in 1934, 
which leapt into second place with 155 per- 
formances to its credit. 

On the other side of the Atlantic Gielgud 
is also the joint holder of the American 
title, as his production in New York in 1936 
played 132 times, which was equalled but 
not passed by Maurice Evans in 1945, but 
before Gielgud was to gain the coveted 
position, two of their own actors passed, 
though only just, Booth’s century; these 
were John E. Kellard (1912-13), with 102 
performances, and John Barrymore with 
101, in 1922-3. It is interesting to note that 
the American archivists do not admit Kel- 
lard’s claim. They contend that as the pro- 
duction changed theatres during its run, and 
thre number of performances was forced to 
surpass Booth by playing to nearly empty 


houses towards the end of the run, he can- 
not claim fairly to have broken the record 
at that time. They assert that Barrymore 
is the true successor to Booth, and much 
ink was spilt on this controversy at the time. 
This, though, is now all past history, as 
Gielgud’s 132 performances well established 
a new lead which, it would seem, Maurice 
Evans was loth to break. 

In this country we can now place Gielgud 
and Scofield second and third to Irving. Of 
course, these runs do not include any pre- 
liminary tcur, or tour after London; or, as 
in the case of Paul Scofield, the Moscow 
twelve performances. If one counted the 
times any one actor has played Hamlet in 
this century, surely it must be John Gielgud, 
who, of living English-speaking actors, has 
played the Dane the most, in his Old Vic, 
New, Lyceum and Haymarket Theatre 
seasons in London, on tour and at Elsinore, 
and in America, and in the Far East for 
ENSA. 








New Shows Reviewed (Con.) 


Barbara Couper (who might so easily have 
played the more flamboyant réle of the 
woman doctor) gives a brilliarit study of an 
unhappy, frustrated, neurotic type of house- 
proud woman. Hugh Williams gives an 
admirably restrained performance as Dr. 
Beresford and Clive Parritt as their twelve- 
year-old son very nearly steals the show. 
There is a lively character study of a breezy 
vicars wife from Hazel Bainbridge and 
Claude Jones ambles amiably as the half- 
retired older doctor who will have nothing 
to do with the National Health Service. 
Jack Williams directs the play and the 
décor is by Michael Eve. FS. 


“Summer Song” (Princes) 
ERE at last is something to celebrate! 
A new British musical that can take its 
place proudly at the head of any of the 


recent importations from America, [roni- 
cally enough the setting is American—Willow 
Falls, Ulinois 1893—and the music, also 
following a recent trend, has been borrowed 
from a dead composer. But whereas 
Borodin might stir uneasily in his grave, 
Dvorak, one feels sure, would smile benignly 
on this romantised episode in his life. 
Dvorak’s lovely and gay music has been 
cleverly arranged by Bernard Grun, and 
Eric Maschwitz, back on form, has written 


Dorothy Tutin 


A charming study by photographer Houston Rogers of 

Tutin as she appeared as Hedvig in the 
recent production of “‘The Wild Duck’ at the Saville 
Theatre. For this performance this brilliant young 
actress was voted second in the Evening Standard 
Drama Award and graciously accepted the first prize 
statuette on behalf of Siobhan McKenna, who is acting 
in New York. (We owe Houston Rogers, leading 
stage photographer, a sincere apology for wrongly 
crediting his splendid pictures of “The Wild Duck” 

in our last issue.) 


some charming lyrics, the lovely “Summer 
Song” richly deserving to be the smash hit of 
the season. The dancing is first rate and 
Pauline Grant has devised some most 
attractive mumbers, particularly in the 
Wedding scene, while Thea Neu’s colourful 
costumes further add to the sense of gaiety. 
If one must quibble it must be with the 
dialogue which does not come up to the 
standard of the rest. 

No praise can be too great for Laurence 
Naismith (an actor who never turns in a 
bad performance) as Anton Dvorak. His 
portrayal of the composer as a humorous 
and idiosyncratic middle-aged man, is one 
of the evening’s many pleasures. The two 
young lovers, in whose troubled affair the 
composer gives a helping hand, are well 
played and sung by Sally Ann Howes and 
David Hughes. Miss Howes, in particular, 
is a great asset. She looks delightful, moves 
gracefully and has a pleasant voice that 
reaches the farthest corner of the theatre. 
Bonita Primrose proves herself an accom- 
plished comedienne who knows how to get 
the best out of her material. She is well 
supported by Van Atkins as her travelling 
Salesman boy friend, Jo. L.M. 


SARTRE AT UNITY 


* Nekrassoy ” (Unity Theatre) 
ROM the recent instance of a venerable 
clergyman cossetted by a popular news- 
paper, it is not difficult to entertain the 
notion that an “anti-red” journal would 
extend expensive hospitality to a Soviet 
politician who, choosing freedom, had come 
West. That is one of Jean-Paul Sartre's 
assumptions in his latest play, Nekrassov, 
given its first production in English by 
Unity Theatre early in January. In repre- 
senting that newspaper magnates and their 
minions will go to the furthest length, with 
nothing barred, to increase their journal’s 
circulation, it may be thought that M. Sartre 
exaggerates, but where is Art without exag- 
geration? 
The central character is a swindler evad- 
ing the police, who assumes the identity of 
a Soviet diplomat, Criminal investigation 


(Continued on page 45) 











Covent Garden on 17th October last. 
left, and Gré Browwenstijn as Desdemona. 





OVENT Garden’s winter season and the 
beginning of Rafael Kubelik’s reign as 
Musical Director got away to a flying start 
with the new production of Verdi’s Otello. 
From every point of view this opera was a 
wise choice: except for the Scala Company's 
visit in 1950 it had not been heard at the 
Royal Opera House since 1939 and was long 
due for a first-rate production, and it came 
as a welcome bonne bouche to those who 
claim that Italian works are treated as the 
Cinderellas of opera in this country. But 
its success was due to far more than the 
mere choice of opera. In England operas 
based on Shakespeare have to stand com- 
parison with a long line of fine productions 
of the play in question, and it is high praise 
for this Otello that in dramatic power, 
excitement and poignancy it held its own 
with the best Othellos which we have seen 
in the straight theatre for a long time. 
Musically the production was also of a 
high standard, Kubelik’s conducting and the 
singing of Ramon Vinay, Gré Brouwenstijn 
and Otakar Kraus in the leads were all 


excellent, and the rest of the permanent 
company and chorus all rose to the occa- 
sion with verve and distinction. 


Finally the 





A moment from Act II of Peter Potter’s production of Verdi's “‘Otello’’ which opened the Opera Season at 
The décor was by Wakhevitch, and Ramon Vinay is seen as Otello, 


Covent Garden under Kubelik 
THE SEASON’S OPERAS REVIEWED BY PENELOPE TURING 








(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


sets and costumes by Wakhevitch gave the 
production that sense of space and pagean- 
try, of characters which are larger than life 
and embrace a universal tragedy, which both 
Shakespeare and Verdi demand. 

Tannhduser was Covent Garden’s second 
new production, and it has been hailed as a 
failure almost as widely as Otello has been 
praised. But was it really as bad as all 
that? Personally I do not think so. Cer- 
tainly it was something of an anti-climax, 
but at one of the later performances which 
| saw things were not nearly so bad as some 
people would have us believe. On the 
musical side, which is of course the most 


important, there was a general repertory 
performance average, brightened by the 
rich, musicianly conducting of Rudolf 


Kempe. 

Sylvia Fisher has not yet got inside the 
part of Elisabeth, but she sang well and 
with moments of great beauty; Wilhelm 
Ernest struggled with the English transla- 
tion and produced a fair if unexciting per- 
formance as Tannhiauser, though one wished 
for one of the more outstanding continental 
tenors; Jess Walters gave us a pleasant, 
light-weight Wolfram but after the heart- 









breaking beauty of some of the great Ger- 
man voices in this part he seemed rather a 


bantam. The small part of the young Shep- 
herd was exquisitely sung by Josephine 
Veasey. At the performance I saw Marianne 
Schech of the Munich Opera was the Venus, 
and brought a suitable richness and volup- 
tuousness to the part. There was, admit- 
tedly. no great musical experience to be 
found in this Tannhduser, but it was no 
worse than many other performances which 
we see—and even enjoy—in this imperfect 
world. 

The scenery and costumes were designed 
by Ralph Koltai, and in a_ misguided 
moment it was announced that his sets were 





A scene in Sarastro’s Temple in Act 
I of “The Magic Flute,” which 
was given a new production at 
Covent Garden on 19th January 
in honour of the bicentenary of the 
birth of Mozart. This revival was 
given in the English version of 
Edward J. Dent, with scenery and 
costumes by John Piper and Alix 
Stone. In the picture above Keith 
Engen is seen as Sarastro, the High 
Priest (centre). Left: Another scene 
from “The Magic Flute,’ showing 
Richard Lewis as Tamino, the 
Prince, and Elsie Morison as 
Pamina, daughter of the Queen 
of the Night. 


(Pictures by Houston-Rogers) 


inspired by the Nuremberg Trials. Now | 
was not at the Trials, so | do not know what 
parallel Mr. Koltai found between war 
criminals and a medieval song contest, but 
setting aside this peculiar idea his designs 
for the Wartburg and the Hall of Song were 
effective and uncluttered, and the costumes 
colourful and picturesque. The Venusberg, 
however, was a really bad mistake. | 
wonder why, in an age when we pride our- 
selves on our broadmindedness, designers 
should fail so dismally when they attempt 
to portray the attractions of vice! Wieland 
Wagner in his Bayreuth production made 
the Venusberg a chilly cavern; Ralph Koltai 
produced a smoky den like a dropscene in a 








The tinal moments of Wagner’s “‘Tannhiiuser,” which was revived in a new production by Sumner Austin, with 


décor by Ralph Koltai, choreography by Kenneth Macmillan and lighting by Christopher West. 
for the first performance on 2ist November was Rudolf Kempe. 


as the dead Elisabeth and Tannhiuser. 


third-rate 
ing there 
from the 


pantomime. On the present show- 
seems little temptation to depart 
paths of virtue. 


Mozart’s bicentenary was celebrated at 
Covent Garden with a new Magic Flute. 


Why this particular opera was _ chosen, 
except that it is a popular work, is a 
mystery, for it had a new production at 
Sadler’s Wells last spring and was given by 
the Stuttgart Company at the Festival Hall 
in September, so has been quite widely seen 
in London of late. Whether you take it as 
an allegory or a fantasia the story is still 
absurd despite its excellent sentiments, and 
it is almost impossible to gather all its 
strange ingredients of snakes, princes, bird- 
catchers, beasts, powers of Night and Day, 
ladies, boys and priests, into anything 
coherent. 

The new production succeeds pretty well 
on the whole and is inoffensive though un- 
exciting; musically its virtues are of the 
same negative quality. John Piper’s spacious 
pillared set, varied with gauzes, served well 
and provided for swift and smooth scene 
changes, and the costumes—apart from the 
Three Ladies who looked, as one opera- 
goer said, like pantomime’s Ugly Sisters— 
were pleasant and sometimes beautiful. 
Rafael Kubelik conducted but the playing 
and singing seemed to suffer from over- 
carefulness. The best singing came from 
Elsie Morison as Pamina and Irene Jorden, 
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The conductor 
Sylvia Fisher and Wilhelm Ernest are seen 
(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


who was an exceptionally good Queen of 
the Night. John Lanigan was Tamino at 
the performance I saw, and Geraint Evans 
Papageno. The latter sang well but both 
he and Adele Leigh’s Papagena lacked 
gaiety. Keith Engen also sang well, but his 
voice has not the rich sonorous quality 
needed to bring out the beauties of Saras- 
tro’s part. 


I also saw the revival of La Traviata 
which had the young Spanish soprano Pilar 
Lorengar as Marguerite/Violetta and Rich- 
ard Lewis as Armand/Alfredo. Richard 
Lewis is unquestionably the best of Covent 
Garden’s recent recruits (he has been sing- 
ing Hoffmann, too, this season, as well as 
Troilus and Tamino), and he and Miss 
Lorengar both sang with a _ musicianly 
grace which was a joy to the ear, though 
neither they nor the rest of the company 
brought to the opera the passion needed 
to make it come to life. 


Sadler’s Wells has, so far, had only one 
new production this season, Rigoletto, 
which I was unable to see, but it has main- 
tained the usual wide and steady repertory 
with a highlight on 6th January when 
Princess Margaret attended a gala opera and 
ballet performance to celebrate the 25th 
anniversary of the opening of the present 
theatre. 


(A scene from “Rigoletto” appears overleaf.) 





A scene from Act Il of Powell Lioyds new production of Verdi's “Rigoletto,” with costumes by Alix Stone, 
which had its first performance at Sadler's Wells Theatre on 21st September last. Im the picture, centre, are 
Frederick Sharp as Rigoletto and Marjorie Shires as Gilda. (Picture by Angus McBean) 
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Dan King (Richard Derr) and Ruth Winters 
(Shirl Conway, right), hopelessly lost in the 
network of Pennsylvanian by-roads, ask 
their way to Bird-in-Hand, a town in the 
Amish country, but do not get much help 
from the passers-by, in spite of the song 
they sing called “You Can't Miss It.” Below 
right: Katie Yoder and Papa Yoder, Amish 
folk from Bird-in-Hand, return by buggy 
from a visit to the local town. (Grace 
O’Connor and Malcolm Keen). 


“Plain and 
Faney’’ 


at Drury Lane Theatre 


ATEST American musical to reach these 
shores, “Plain and Fancy” has a 
charm all its own. The book is by Joseph 
Stein and Will Glickman with lyrics by 
Arnold B. Horwitt and music by Albert 
Hague. Choreography and staging is by 
Helen Tamaris with décor by Raoul Pene 
Dubois, the entire production being direc- 
ted by Morton da Costa. 


Pictures by Angus 


McBean 





Top: Emma Miller (Virginia Somers) tells the world 

that there is “Plenty of Pennsylvania ”’—one of the 

big numbers from the show. She is joined by the 
rest of the villagers of Bird-in-Hand. 


Centre: Dan and Ruth arrive at last at Bird-in-Hand, 

and are soon in conversation with Isaac Miller (Ber- 

nard Spear), who complains that his daughter, Hilda 

(Joan Hovis, left), turns down all her suitors. Dan 

has come from New York to sell some property he 
owns in the Amish country. 


Left: Katie, who is to marry Ezra Reber, is really in 
love with his brother Peter (Jack Drummond). They 
sing the romantic song, “ Young and Foolish.” 
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The delightful ballet “ By Lantern Light” which takes place outside the barn on the farm 
Papa Yoder is buying as a marriage settlement for Katie and Ezra. Peter, in Papa Yoder’s 
bad books, has painted a blue bird on the barn, a replica of the one he drew in Katie’s school 
book year ago. 
(Centre: Harry Naughton and Audrey Farriss, principal dancers). 


Ruth, a sophisticated New Yorker, finds the bath Dan, charmed by the youth and 

arrangements in an Amish household somewhat innocence of Hilda, implants an 

primitive, but Hilda and the children are eager to avuncular kiss, but the romantic girl 
help. * imagines he is in love with her. 
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Above: Dan pleads 
with her father to 
let Katie marry 
Peter, the man she 
loves, but is rebuffed 
by Papa Yoder who 
sings with the Amish 
men the _ stirring 
number, “Plain we 
Live.” 


Centre: The barn 
with the biue bird 
has been burnt down 
and Papa Yoder 
accuses Peter Reber 
of putting a hex 
(bad luck sign) on it. 
Peter is thereafter 
* shunned * — the 
worst penalty the 
strict Amish sect can 
pronounce. 


Left: To the lively 
song “ How to raise 
a Barn,” friends and 
neighbours rally to 
the rebuilding of the 
burnt barn. (This is 
accomplished on the 
stage in under three 
minutes, forming 
one of the most 
spectacular scenes 
of the show). 





Below right: Ruth 
foolishly plies Ezra 
with some _ whisky, 
with disastrous con- 
sequences. She is 
unable to hide him 
before Hilda comes 
in and discovers his 
plight. Later Ezra 
goes off to the Car- 
nival Grounds and 
Hilda, rebellious and 
unsettled after a talk 
with Dan in which 
the handsome New 
Yorker has told her 
that he does not 
really love her, 
arrays herself in one 
of Ruth’s most gla- 
morous dresses and 
goes off to see life 
at the Carnival her- 
self. 


Left: After the rebuilding of the barn, Peter, still 
shunned by the villagers, begs Katie to run away 
with him. They sing “Follow Your Heart,” but 
Katie, who has promised to marry Ezra next day, 
cannot bring herself to disobey her father. 


Below: The Amish womenfolk prepare for the wed- 
ding feast. Ruth is anxious to give a hand but soon 
finds herself involved in too many jobs at once. 





Left: The scene at 
the Carnival, where 
Hilda soon finds 
herself out of her 
depths. Meantime, 
at Ruth’s instigation, 
Peter is sent to look 
for his brother and 
a fight ensues on the 
dance floor when he 
is rescuing Ezra 
in a brawl. 


Centre: Next morn- 
ing, to Papa Yoder’s 
disgust, Ezra returns 
home drunk. But 
when Peter comes 
back with a police- 
man, and all is ex- 
plained, Papa Yoder 
forgives Ezra’s bro- 
ther and agrees that 
Katie shall marry 
him. 


Below: All ends 
happily as the vil- 
lagers bring their 
gifts for the wed- 
ding of Katie to her 
true love, Peter, a 
moment made even 
more romantic by 
Dan’s acknowledg- 
ment of his love for 
his faithful girl 
friend, Ruth, 





Whispers from 
the Wings 


by Looker-on 


HIRL CONWAY was fascinated by the 
old-world charm of the English country- 
side and its villages when she previously 
played in London in Carissima at the 
Palace in 1948. She often recalls that 
Sunday morning when she first walked into 
the picturesque Olde Bell Inn at Hurley-on- 
Thames and found herself virtually trans- 
ported back to the peaceful, romantic days 
of the 12th century. 

Now Miss Conway has returned to 
London in Plain and Fancy at Drury Lane 
and those who go to see this delightful 
American folk musical will appreciate her 
experience at the Thames-side inn. Though 
set in contemporary Pennsylvania, the unique 
locale wings us back a couple of hundred 
years, which is one reason why Miss Conway 
could not resist the invitation to appear in 
this play on Broadway. 

Plain and Fancy deals with a group of 
people known as the Amish, followers of 
Jacob Amman, a Mennonite Bishop of 
Switzerland, who emphasised the need for 
a more serious observance of what he called 
“the old ground and foundation.” He 
advocated a stricter way of life than was 
often practised among the earlier Mennon- 
ites. One large group of the Amish, all 
expert and prosperous farmers, settled in 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and became 
part of a large group of immigrants loosely 
referred to as the Pennsylvania Dutch. It 
is with these people, who are still there 
today, that Plain and Fancy is concerned. 

Plain and Fancy is a serious attempt to 
put the Amish people on the stage, together 
with their customs, which have remained 
unchanged for 200 years because the com- 
munity has so little contact with the outside 
world. Hidden tape-recorders were used in 
country market places to capture the local 
dialect and, what is more important, the 
humour, which springs naturally from situ- 
ations in the story, never makes fun of the 
people. The costumes, with their rich 
autumnal colourings, are brighter than 
materials usually worn by the Amish women, 
but that is the only point upon which the 
producer has taken a liberty. 

Through the eyes of the character played 
by Shirl Conway—a city dweller on a visit 
to the Pennsylvania Dutch—the audience 


Shirl Conway 


sees this fascinating old-world colony, main- 
taining a tranquil tempo amid all the 
surrounding bustle of contemporary Ameri- 
can life. So intent was the producer to 
stage an authentic picture of the Amish folk 
that he invited a family named Zook from 
the town of Intercourse in the heart of the 
Amish country to give their opinion on the 
show before it opened on Broadway. They 
were delighted with it, admitted it was true 
to life and took no exception to the dialogue. 


For those who compare Plain and Fancy 
to Oklahoma! Miss Conway explains that 
Oklahoma! never attempted to put the real 
people of that State on the stage; the play 
merely borrowed the colourful landscape 
and costumes to tell a story that might have 
happened anywhere. It could never be con- 
sidered as a documentary in the form of a 
folk musical, which is about the best possible 
definition of Plain and Fancy. 


There is no star part in the show, tut 
Miss Conway finds the engagement reward- 
ing because she loves travel and seeing 
strange countries and their people. This 
unusual musical gave her the opportunity 
to discover the Amish, who are neither dull 
nor stupid, but happy folk with a quiet 
charm and a genuine love of !‘fe. Miss 
Conway comes to London as an ambassador 
to make us Amish-conscious. No one who 
takes the trouble to understand these people 
could possibly dismiss them as dull. 


Repeating in London the part she played 
in New York has been no easy task for 
Miss Conway. The Broadway theatre was 


(Continued on page 43) 











* The 
Strong are 
Lonely ”’ 


at the Haymarket 


HIS powerful play by Fritz Hoch- 
walder, in the translation by Eva 
Gallienne, which made such a 
eep impression during its limited 
2ason at the Piccadilly, has happily 
2turned to the West End for a run 
t the Haymarket Theatre. Produced 
y Margaret Webster in_ settings 
esigned by Rolf Gerard, the scene 
laid in the College of the Jesuit 
athers at Buenos Aires, the action 
iking place during a single day, 16th 
uly 1767. Donald Wolfit is seen, 
ght, as Alfonso Fernandez (Father 
rovincial of the Society of Jesus in 
Paraguay). 


Pictures by John Vickers 


lbove left: The Father Provincial 
yasts his old friend, Don Pedro de 
fiura, the Spanish King’s Legate, 
*ho has been sent to inquire into the 
inning of the Jesuits’ successful 
*ttlement in Paraguay, which has 
the object of hatred of the 
merchants and_ settlers in 
America (Robert Harris as Don 
Left: The Father Provincial 

’kes with the Dutch merchant, Andre 
ornelius (Derek Oldham), who regu- 
irly buys tea from the settlement, 
nd, Dutch Calvinist notwithstanding, 
reatly admires the Jesuit fathers for 
reir splendid work in Paraguay. In 
ve background is Father Ladislaus 
tros (David Oxley), in charge of the 
2ttlement’s military arrangements. 


‘ight: The Father Provincial pleads 
ith Lorenzo Querini (Ernest Milton), 
2presenting the spirit of expediency, 
fter the missionaries have been 
rdered to leave Paraguay and aban- 
on their work of a hundred-and-fifty 
ears. But in the end the Father Pro- 
incial learns by bitter experience and 
t the price of death, that the King- 
om of God must reside in the hearts 
nd minds of men, otherwise all 
earthly Utopias .are in vain. 





CCORDING to Max Adrian, happily 

back in the West End with Laurier 
Lister's Fresh Airs at the rebuilt Comedy 
Theatre, an actor only lives when he is 
working. When disengaged he is out of the 
public eye and utterly frustrated through 
not being able to practise the art to which 
he has devoted his life. The writer, the 
painter and the composer can go on creating 
in solitude, but without a script and a 
public the actor is completely defeated. He 
might as well be dead. 

On that account, Mr. Adrian has no 
patience with those artists who complain 
about the ordeal of a long run. No one 
forces them into a play; they go into it 
quite voluntarily and they naturally hope 
for success, which automatically entails a 
long run. If they are genuine, believing as 
Irving did, that actors are humble servants 
of the public, they ought to be prepared and 
happy to go on playing as long as audiences 
come to see them. 

Mr. Adrian never missed a show through- 
out the run of Airs on a Shoestring, which 
ran for 949 performances at the Royal 
Court and put that historic Sloane Square 
theatre back on the map. Never once was 
he bored, because in his opinion the longer 
an actor plays a part. the better chance he 
has to improve it. In all modesty he main- 
tains that he did not give his best perform- 
ance of that amusing song about sweets 


When is an 
Aetor Alive ? 


by Eric Johns 


Max Adrian in “Star in the East,”’ 
Michael Flanders’ amusing skit on 
the Chinese Classical Theatre. One 
of the items in “Fresh Airs.”’ 


(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


until he was on tour after the London run. 
One night in Dublin, as the result of a 
personal bereavement, he struck the right 
note of pathos and captured something that 
had eluded him in London. For him, the 
fascination of perfecting a part through 
constant repetition keeps boredom at bay. 

Mr. Adrian was twenty-three before he 
first appeared on the stage and that was at 
Daly’s in Katja the Dancer, which starred 
the ill-fated Lillian Davies, who had pre- 
viously made her name as Polly Peachum. 
He was born and brought up in Ireland and 
had to fight terrific family opposition before 
being allowed to come over to London and 
study dancing at Stedman’s School. While 
still perfecting his tap routines he was 
asked, by way of a favour, to go to Daly's 
one day to play the piano for a young bari- 
tone about to give an audition for the all- 
powerful Jimmy White. The poor singer 
failed to make any impression, but Jimmy 
White asked young Max if he could sing. 
Quite unprepared for this eventuality, he 
had naturally not brought any music; nor 
did he ever fancy his chance as a singer, but 
he managed to trill a couple of scales. White 
offered him a job in the chorus if he cared 
to take it. So the poor baritone left the 
stage door heartbroken and Max was elated 
at the thought of starting his career in the 
West End. 

He toured up and down the country in 
musicals and straight plays and after a 
season with Tod Slaughter at Peterborough 
he joined the Northampton Repertory Com- 
pany in 1930 for a couple of years. Having 
already been on the stage four years he 
was in a position to reap the rewards of 
working in a good repertory company. As 
he was no longer afraid of facing an 
audience, he could respond to direction in 
a manner that would have been impossible 
for a novice. 

A good deal of West End experience came 
his way before he appeared in his first 


(Continued on page 43) 





Above: The Company take their final curtain. L to R: Graham McCormack, Ann Pidgeon, 
Michael Young, Patricia Lancaster, Bernard Hunter, Rose Hill, Max Adrian, Moyra Fraser, 
Julian Orchard, Hermione Harvey, Robert Gard and Diana Murdoch. 


Right: Max Adrian and Moyra Fraser 

in one of the sketches in Paul Dehn’s 

‘Teamwork,’ showing how actor, 

author, producer and scene designer 
view the same play. 


“Fresh Airs”’ 


at the 
Comedy 


AURIER Lister’s new revue, which is with décor by Malcolm Burgess and music 
largely the work of Michael Flanders under the direction of William Blezard. 
and Donald Swann, is a worthy successor Additional material is by Lee Adams, 
to “ Airs on a Shoestring,” which enjoyed Charles Strouse and others. 
such a long run at the Royal Court Theatre. The company remains largely the same 
This time the rebuilt Comedy makes a_ as the one that delighted audiences in “Airs 
delightful setting for the revue, which is on a Shoestring,” and “Fresh Airs” is also 
directed by Laurier Lister and Max Adrian. obviously all set for a successful run in the 
The dances are arranged by Mark Stuart, West End. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 
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“The Album ”’ 

Julian Orchard, Patricia Lancaster, 

Graham McCormack and Robert 

Gard in a charming item concern- 

ing a young lady's autograph 
album, by Michael Flanders. 
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“The Storke 
Carol ”’ 
A charming item 
with music by 
Donald Swann, 
based on an 
anonymous 16th 
century piece, with 
L to R: Ann Pid- 
geon, Robert Gard. 
Julian Orchard 
and Patricia Lan- 
caster. 


** Bottom Five ”’ 
Patricia Lancaste 
and Julian Orch- 
ard sing “ Jaguar,” 
in the skit on five 
musical hit tunes. 
with lyrics by 
Michael Flanders 
and music by 
Donald Swann. 














** Witchery ”’ 
Moyra Fraser 
demonstrates what 
happens to a girl 
with supernatural 
powers. An _ item 
by Madeline 
Dring. 


‘“*Under Your 
Umbrella ”’ 


The Company in 


an atmospheric 

number by Lee 

Adams to music 
by Charles 
Strouse. 


“1 Can’t Sleep "’ 

An early number from the second 
half, with lyric by Lee Adams and 
music by Charles Strouse, in 
which Robert Gard and Ann Pid- 
geon appear as a young couple 
who have quarrelled but find life 

apart unbearable. 





** Volk Song ”’ ** Two Rocks ” 


Following Julian Orchard’s rendering of “Russian Rock,” 

Bernard Hunter, Ann Pidgeon, Robert Gard and Michael 

Young, above, sing “ British Rock,” a Flanders-Swann 
number and one of the high spots of the show. 


Max Adrian and Rose Hill in Michael 
Flanders’s bitter comment on the re- 
arming of Germany. 


Below: ‘* The Recorder ”’ 
Rose Hill is seen in her own sketch as an operagoer 
who becomes suddenly interested in her friend’s recorder. 


** The Sunflower ”’ 
Moyra Fraser in a delightful item by 
Joy Freeman and Donald Swann. 











*@m\ AD 
“* In the Nest ”’ 


Recalling their item in which they appeared as two bluebottles, Moyra Fraser and Max 
Adrian are seen as parent birds in a nest who are somewhat astonished by the outsize 
egg they have been harbouring. 


** Mirror Song ” 


Rose Hill as a prima donna whose 

fruity top notes shatter all glass within 

sight. Another amusing item by Michael 
Flanders and Donald Swann. 


“Ode to a Grecian Urn” 

Moyra Fraser as a Greek miss who has taken 

too many sips from her Grecian urn. An 

hilarious mime, set to music by William 
Blezard. 





** Bottom Five ’ 
An amusing montage of six stars from Fresh Airs 
as they appear singing the five songs of “ Bottom Five,” 
to lyrics by Michael Flanders and music by Donald 
Swann. Top left, Moyra Fraser sings “ Anyone will do,” 
and top right, Max Adrian is seen in “ Death Wish.” 
Centre, Patricia Lancaster and Julian Orchard in 
“Jaguar”; bottom left, Bernard Hunter sings “ You,” 
and, bottom right, Rose Hill in “ The Hundred Song.” 
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After twelve years’ courtship Myrtle Brown 
(Tucker McGuire), Homer Bolton's fiancée, 
visits her young man’s home for the first time 
and meets his parents. She is now approach- 
ing forty and Homer (Peter Jones) seems in- 
capable of popping the question. 
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“Morning's at 
Seven” 


at the Westminster 


& HIS delightful American comedy by 

Paul Osborn re-opened the rebuilt 
Comedy Theatre on 14th December last, but 
was unhappily withdrawn shortly after- 
wards. Its transfer to the Westminster is a 
matter for rejoicing, particularly as_ this 
comedy was a runner-up for the Best Play 
of the Year in the recent “ Evening Stan- 
dard” Critics’ Drama Award. The play is 
directed by Jack Minster with setting by 

Paul Mayo. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 


Left: Frederick Piper as Carl Bolton and 
Marda Vanne as his wife, Ida. Carl, ner- 
vous of the prospect of meeting his future 
daughter-in-law, has one of his “spells” 
during which he is in the habit of asking 
repeatedly, “ Who am I? ” 


Every time Homer tentatively broaches the 
subject of his possible marriage, his mother, 
who pays lip service to the idea that he 
should wed, becomes upset. So Homer 
continues to take the path of least resistance. 








The action of the 
play takes place in 
adjoining back §gar- 
dens in an American 
town. In one house 
live the Boltons and 
in the other Ida Bol- 
ton’s sister, Cora 
Swanson, her husband 
Theodore Swanson, 
and Cora’s unmarried 
sister, Aaronetta 
Gibbs. A fourth sis- 
ter, Esther Crampton, 
also lives nearby. In 
the picture Esther 
(Nan Munro, right) is 
seen enjoying a joke 
with Cora (Mona 
Washbourne). 


Esther's husband 
David (Charles Hes- 
lop, centre), does not 
approve of his wife’s 
relatives and has for- 
bidden her to visit 
them. Finding that 


she has once again 
gone against his wish- 
es, he tells her that 
she is now free to do 
as she pleases and 
that he will divide 
their house into two 
flats, the ground floor 
for him. 


Ida’s husband, during 
one of his “ spells,” 
has discovered he is 
David Crampton’s 
“soul mate,” and has 
gone off to join him 
in his flat. Various 
members of the fam- 
ily try to console Ida 
in her trouble. Left, 
Margaret Vines as 
Aaronetta Gibbs and 
Frederick Leister as 
Theodore Swanson. 





Next morning 
David and Carl 
come back, having 
found their bache- 
lor establishment 
not very success- 
ful. But, to David's 
chagrin, his wife 
is thoroughly en- 
joying her  free- 
dom! 


When his father 
went off with 
David, Homer 
had broken off his 
engagement, to 
look after his 
mother. This gave 
Cora the idea of 
moving into the 
unoccupied house 
which was to have 
been Homer’s and 
leaving Aaronetta 
behind, For Cora 
had for years long- 
ed to have her 
husband to herself. 
But in the ensuing 
scene with Aaron- 
etta it comes out 
there had been an 
“attachment,”  al- 
beit innocent, be- 
tween Cora’s hus- 
band and his un- 
married _ sister-in- 
law. 


The family is as- 
tonished when they 
hear that Myrtle is 
pregnant and Ho- 
mer must marry 
her after all. Cora 
agrees to give back 
the house but her 
fondest hope does 
come true when 
Aaronetta packs 
her bag and leaves, 
not for another 
town as one might 
have supposed 
after the _ recent 
revelation, 
but across the gar- 
den to take up 
residence in Ho- 
mer’s room at the 
Boltons. A _ mo- 
ment towards the 
end of the play. 





COMPANY MEETING 


THE DECCA RECORD 
COMPANY 


A Year of Striking Progress 


The 26th annual general meeting of The Decca 
Record Company Limited was held on 17th February 
in London. 


Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, Q.C., M.C (the Chairman), 
presided and, in the course of his speech said: The 
balance from the Consolidated Trading Account, which 
amounts to £1,729,824, shows an increase over that 
of the previous year of £28,618, and is the highest 
ever achieved by the Company. The net profit amounts 
to £538,331. The consolidated sales for the year were 
£1,100,000 greater than for the previous year. 


The Record business showed a further expansion with 
increased profits shown by both the parent company 
and our subsidiaries in the U.S.A. and Canada. 

The Decca Navigator Division made further striking 
progress during the year. 


The Decca Radar Division maintained its leading 
Position in the Marine Radar field, and at the end of 
the Company's year introduced a new Marine Radar 
which has made an important contribution towards the 
turnover for the current year. A large amount of 
Airfield Control Radar was sold both at home and 
abroad. 


Total exports of the Group amounted to £2,600,000, 
of which no less than £800,000 represented sales to 
the U.S.A. and Canada. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


So far as the current year is concerned, our Record 
business has shown a substantial increase over that of 
the same period of the previous year, the production 
of our factories being greater than during any similar 
period 


NAVIGATOR 


Navigator hirings and sales have continued to increase 
and now total 3,000 units. 


A Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation circular 
stated inter alia ‘“‘the United Kingdom believes that 
it is only by using Decca—with its area coverage, 
pictorial presentation and high accuracy characteristics— 
that the maximum flexibility, expedition and safety of 
air traffic can be assured.” B.E.A. has decided to 
equip all its main line fleet of aircraft, including the 
22 mew Viscount Majors on order, with the Decca 
Navigational System. 


RADAR 


Orders for the new Marine Radar fully justified our 
hopes, and we have at the present time a larger back 
log of orders. Orders have also increased during the 
current year for the Type 45 Marine Radar. Important 
contracts have also been obtained for meteorological 
radar, and various types of Airfield Control Radar 
together with equipment adapted particularly for mili- 
tary purposes. 


We have manufactured over 60 per cent. of all 
British made marine radar since the war, of which 
more than half has been exported, the percentage of 
exports for the current year being over 70 per cent. 

Good progress has been made with the development 
of our first electronic computer. 

Total contracts of the Radar Division outstanding 
at the present time amount to over £6,000,000. We 
have maintained our leading position in the field of 
Radar in which we specialise. 


Output of the Group for the first nine months of 
the current year has shown an increase of £2,400,000, 
equivalent to 35 per cent., over that of the previous 
year, an expansion in which al! sections have partici- 
Pated. 








As the Theatre 
interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
will prove a_ boon. 
Members buy out- 
standing A published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 


PROGRAMME : 
Mar.: VERDICT AT MIDNIGHT, by 
Harold Hobson. Fascinating analysis 
of dramatic criticism by an eminent 
critic. Published at 16s., a saving of 
8s, 6d. 


MAY: THEATRE PROGRAMME, 
edited by J. C. Trewin. Witty book 
—13 drama critics on the contem- 
porary theatre. Published at 15s., 
saving of 7s, 6d. 


* For every member you enrol you receive a 
free copy of any past selection in stock, 








Each alternate month members receive 
the Club’s special edition of an out- 
standing theatrical book. These are all 
unabridged, contain the original illus- 
trations, are printed in clear modern 
type and beautifully bound. It costs 
nothing to join. There are no member- 
ship fees. You need send no money 
till you get your first book. 

Members have the privilege of buying past 
selections in stock at the special Club price. 


“* Congratulations on the continued excellent 
standard,”’ is the latest testimonial (we have had 
hundreds) from Mr. D. WIiLpE, Raynes Park, 
London, S.W .20 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a member of the THEATRE 
Book CLus. 1 agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 9d. for postage and packing. I! 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing. 


I — £2 9s. 6d. for one year’s subscription 
6 books). $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I seas £1 4s. 9d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 


Delete whichever does not apply 


State Mr., Mrs. or Miss. BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE 
Qverseas members must remit at least £1 4s. 9d. 





You can order through your bookseller if he is a 
Member of Associated Booksellers 








Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by Ranald Savery 


OPULAR entries on the Broadway scene 

include a revival of a 25-year-old 
comedy, and a dramatic treatment of a 
Korean war theme. Another item of interest 
is the return to the stage of Edward G. 
Robinson after a protracted stay in Holly- 
wood, 


The revival is Noél Coward’s Fallen 
Angels at the Playhouse under auspices of 
Charles Bowden, Richard Barr and H. 
Ridgely Bullock, Jr. The war drama is 
Time Limit!, a Theatre Guild presentation 
at the Booth, written by Henry Denker and 
Ralph Berkey. A London production is 
said to be in the offing for the latter. 


Success of Fallen Angels is due in no 
small part to a rowdyish, tongue-in-cheek 
performance by Nancy Walker, playing one 
of two young wives intent on reviving 
romances with a Frenchman whom they had 
met on separate occasions abroad prior to 
their marriages. But the contribution of 
Margaret Phillips to the gaiety of the pro- 
ceedings should not be overlooked. Where 
Miss Walker plays with a kind of dark and 
brooding satire, Miss Phillips is all high key 


Margaret Phillips and Nancy Walker in a scene from 
the New York revival of Noél Coward’s “Fallen 
Angels.” (Picture by Fred Fehl) 
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effervescence. The combination is exceed- 
ingly effective. 

The play is set deliberately in its original 
period, and has been given an American 
background, rather than English. The 
quaint costumes, with touches of caricature 
in their design, the bits of outdated slang 
in the dialogue and allusions to topical sub- 
jects of 1930, add to the climate of hilarity. 

Basically, Time Limit! is cut from the 
same idea pattern as The Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial and, to a lesser extent, Billy 
Budd. Thesis, broadly stated, is the con- 
flict between the demands of a military cede 
and the moral responsibilities involved in 
personal or human relations. Structure of 
the play, however, is built in dramatic, at 
times melodramatic, terms, rather than 
philosophical ones. It is a tingler, mounting 
in suspense with a succession of sharp and 
exciting scenes. 

The scene is post-Korea in the United 
States during an army Judge-Advocate’s 
investigation of a Major who had been 
captured by the enemy. Apparently suc- 
cumbing to brain-washing and torture, he 
had made radio broadcasts and statements 
favouring the Communists. The Judge- 
Advocate, a sincere and conscientious seeker 
after the truth, senses that there is more to 
the situation than appears. Additional 
impact is derived from flashbacks to happen- 
ings in the prison camp. 

There is a reason, a humanitarian one, for 
the Major’s defection, There is no clear 
cut answer in the play as to whether he was 
morally right or wrong in the violation of 
his code as an officer. The question is 
presented for thought and consideration. 

A fine cast is headed by Arthur Kennedy 
as the Judge-Advocate, Richard Kiley as 
the Major, and Harvey Stephens as a 
General who presents the army viewpoint. 

Edward G. Robinson’s vehicle is a 
slightly conceived but warmly-written 
exposition of the problems of a middle-aged 
widower who falls in love with a girl younger 
than his own daughter, and she with him. 
Titled Middle of the Night, it was offered 
and directed by Joshua Logan at ANTA 
Theatre. Author was Paddy Chayefsky (his 
first produced play), who gained fame for 
the motion picture, Marty. 

Mr. Chayefsky possesses a high degree of 
talent in probing characters and _ their 





relations to one another within a small 
framework of middle class family and social 
life. He chose to articulate the classic 
dilemma of the older man in love with the 
younger girl in colloquial naturalism. There 
are elements of both tragedy and comedy 
in his situations, but they are intimate, rather 
than large scale. Along the way he has 
some telling things to say about the sub- 
mission of people to drabness and staleness 
in their everyday lives, through creeping 
habit. 

Mr. Robinson plays well in key with the 
spirit of the writing. He is easy, natural. 
In moments of emotional stress and crisis, 


i tad of 


Arthur Kennedy and Richard Kiley in a scene from 
“Time Limit!, the new Theatre Guild Broadway 
success. (Picture by Leo Friedman) 


he lets us see the inner man in clearly simple, 
sympathetic fashion. Gena Rowlands, in the 
part of the girl, manages a difficult character- 
isation with a fine quality of sincerity. 
Marcel Marceau, the French pantomimist, 
who has been “discovered” by America 
with resounding success, played a limited 
engagement at New York City Center during 
its midwinter dramatic season. There is 
little doubt of his artistry in this specialised 
sphere of acting. His appearance followed 
the unfortunate episode of Orson Welles’ 
production of King Lear, when the star 
injured both legs and had to play all but 
the opening night in a wheel chair, with 


unhappy effect on the box office. The first 
night critics were not too favourable in their 
evaluations of his interpretation of the réle. 

Tamburlaine the Great, brought to New 
York by the Festival Company of Stratford, 
Canada, in association with The Producers 
Theatre, received mixed reviews. Box office 
reaction was decidedly less enthusiastic, and 
the engagement was cut short after 20 per- 
formances. Anthony Quayle, coping nobly 
with the lengthy, arduous title réle in the 
Christopher Marlowe pageant-drama, played 
with a sustained power that was a high 
tribute to his Thespian qualifications, but 
the violet one-key tone of the play, and its 
lack of psychological characterisation were 
not calculated to carry an audience with it. 

Two other quick failures were The Hot 
Corner and The Innkeepers. The former 
was a baseball comedy short on laughs; the 
latter a drama. concerning a “ security risk ” 
in government, with serious shortcomings in 
the writing. 


Peter Daubeny 
International Season 


ETER DAUBENY announces an ambi- 
tious nine months’ season at the Palace 
Theatre, which will begin on 12th March 
with the first performance in this country 


of La Finta Semplice, Mozart’s earliest 
opera, which is to be given in celebration 
of the bicentenary of the composer's birth. 
Presented by the Salzburg Opera Company, 
this opera is to be given seven performances 
only. On 21st March a new English comic 
opera called Trevallion, the work of two 
brothers, Philip and Roy Phillips, is to be 
presented for four weeks. 

Next will be a visit from the Jean Vilar 
Théatre Nationale Populaire with three 
plays, Don Juan, Marie Tudor (Victor Hugo) 
and Triomphe de Il’ Amour (Marivaux). Most 
welcome too will be a season by Roland 
Petit’s Ballets de Paris with Petit and 
Jeanmaire in two new ballets, La Chambre 
and Les Belles Damnées, also reviving 
Carmen and Les Forains. New to this 
country will be the Hungarian State Dance 
Company with a hundred and thirty dancers, 
singers and musicians, who will be at the 
Palace for six weeks. 

Completing this impressive season will be 
a two-weeks visit by the Munich State Light 
Opera Company in Die Fledermaus, The 
Gypsy Baron and The Beggar Student; an- 
other visit for eight weeks of Antonio and 
his Spanish Ballet, and a four-weeks’ season 
by the distinguished Madeleine Renaud-Jean 
Louis Barrault Company from Paris. 








The scene at Orsino’s Court in a Bulgarian production of 
“Twelfth Night.”” Left: Lily Popivanova as Olivia and 
Petya Gerganova as Viola in another moment from 


HE history of our first theatre is rather 
stormy. The several attempts made to 
form a professional theatrical company in 
the capital of Bulgaria, a country that had 
just been set free, finally led to the setting 
up, at the end of 1891, of a theatre that bore 
the name of “Tears and Laughter.” This 
theatre achieved remarkable success. It was 
on this small stage that the exceptional 
talents of the first generation of Bulgarian 
actors made a vivid impression upon their 
audiences. Vassil Kirkov, Ivan Popov, 
Adriana Budevska and Sava Ognyanov— 
these memorable stars of the Bulgarian 
theatre—gave remarkably fine performances 
which will long remain in our memories for 
the masterly skill with which they were given 
life, and will serve as examples to the rising 
generation of actors. 
The idea of building a National theatre 
was born at the same time as the “ Tears 
and Laughter” Theatre. But the first 
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Shakespeare’s comedy. 


The Story of 


The Bulgarian 


National Theatre 


by C. KOLEV 


modern theatre to be built in Bulgaria was 
not inaugurated until 3rd January 1907. 
From 1907 to the time when the theatre 
was burned down in 1923, the finest plays 
of Western Europe and Russia were pro- 
duced on its stage. 

The amazing perfection of form, the 
dynamics of dramatic action, the shrewd 
elucidation of the characters, the unparal- 
leled poetry of Hamlet and Macbeth, King 
Lear, Othello and The Merchant of Venice 
have not only fascinated Bulgarian theatre- 
goers ever since the foundation of the 
Bulgarian Theatre, but have guided them in 
striving for a fairer life. It is an established 
fact that Vassil Drumev, one of the first 
Bulgarian playwrights of the period preced- 
ing the country’s liberation from the Turks 
(1878), was strongly influenced by Macbeth 
in writing his play /vanko. At the same 
time, in the provincial town of Svishtov, 
Romeo and Juliet was staged for the first 





A scene from “Romeo and Juliet,” with L to R: 
Lady Capulet (Nevena Buyuklieva), Capulet (Nikola 
Ikonomov), Juliet (Irina Tasseva) and the Nurse (Olga 
Kircheva). Right: Juliet with Romeo (Apostol 
Karamativ) in another scene from the play. Below 
right: lakim Mihov as Corin, Lydia Stelkunova as 
Rosalind and Stephena Katsarka as Celia in a moment 
from “‘As You Like It.” 


time in Bulgaria. 

The “ Tears and Laughter ” Company put 
on four of Shakespeare’s plays—The 
Comedy of Errors, Othello, The Taming of 
the Shrew and The Merchant of Venice. 
After the opening of the National Theatre 
the following plays were added to the 
repertoire: King Lear, Hamlet, Twelfth 
Night, Julius Caesar, Much Ado About 
Nothing, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The 
Winter's Tale, Henry IV, Coriolanus, As 
You Like It, Macbeth, as well as other 
Shakespearean plays. 

Hamlet and Macbeth, King Lear and 
Othello were akin and comprehensible to 
the Bulgarian audiences—Vassil Kirkov’s 
Hamlet, Sava Ognyanov’s’ Coriolanus, 
Adriana Budevska’s Ophelia and Lady 
Macbeth, have left lasting memories for all. 

Of all Shakespeare’s plays staged in Bul- 
garia, Hamlet has been the most popular. 
It has been put on over 105 times with the 
country’s foremost actors in the title réle. 
Shakespeare’s plays have never lost their 
appeal, as they are ageless, and are always 
in the repertoires of our theatres all over 
the country, together with the plays of 
Gorki, Tchekov, Gogol, Moliére and 
Drumev. 

Together with these classical works, the 
gifted company of the National Theatre 
produced those of the Bulgarian playwrights 
Drumev, Ivan Vasov, Anton Strashimirov, 
Petko Todorov, and Peyu Yavarov, thereby 


(Continued on page 43) 
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LEON?S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Proprs. Bruno & Gino 


Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 
We recommend these restaurants 








excellent 
food, wines 
and music of 


SPAIN 


52 Dean St., 
HO, W.1 


SOHO, W. CHELSEA, S.W.3 
GER. 3916 


KEN. 7749 


151/3 Fulham Rd., 








JILL K. MANNING 
INSISTS THAT 


VILLA DESTE 


68 BAYSWATER ROAD 


has the best food, wine, and most 
charming atmosphere in London including 


THE SNACKERRY 


where quick meals before and after the 
theatre are provided. 


FULLY LICENSED PAD 6704-3875 
12 noon - 12 p.m. 


Closed Sunday evening only 











Where English Food and Fine Wines meet. 
Superb Private Room for Theatre and 
Dinner parties. 


2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.) W.1 
Telephone: WEL 8808 





Laytons Wine Restaurant } 


GOW'S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS 
AFTER - THEATRE 


DINNERS 
SUPPERS 


Table d'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 














Leicester Grill 
35 CRANBOURN STREET, W.C.2 
A Favourite Restaurant for 
T heatregoers 
Private Room for Parties 
FULLY LICENSED TILL MIDNIGHT 


TEM 0542, 5886. 12-3 p.m., 5.30-12 p.m. 








Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DouGias, 
Author of “‘Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 
No tables booked after 10.30 p.m 
GERrard 1296 








DE HEMS RESTAURANT 


11 Macclesfield Street, 


Wl 


LUNCHEONS, DINNERS G SUPPERS 


FAMOUS FOR GRILLS 


FULLY LICENSED 














Whispers from the Wings (Contd. 
about half the size of the Lane, which 
meant that in London the part had to be 
played on much broader lines, involving a 
sacrifice of much of the more subtle humour. 
In London she also had to adjust herself to 
a new and predominantly English cast, whose 
interpretation of the various characters was 
essentially different from the American one. 
In consequence, she has not had a free 
day for the past sixteen months, but now 
that the show has settled down in the West 
End and she has tuned her performance to 
the wide open spaces of Drury Lane, she 
will probably leave London on her first day 
off to visit the oldest of all English inns— 
on the Thames at Hurley. 


When is an Actor Alive (Contd.) 


revue, which was Herbert Farjeon’s last— 
Light and Shade, at the Ambassadors in 
1942. It had a short run, but as leading 
man Mr. Adrian made his mark and the 
following year was invited to play opposite 
Hermione Gingold in Sweet and Low at the 
same theatre. He thought about it, but 
turned down the offer in favour of joining 
the Gielgud all-star revival of Love for 
Love, which ran for nearly 500 performances 
at the Phoenix. 

Revue did not claim him again until 1947 
when he appeared in Tuppence Coloured, 
which was succeeded by Oranges and 
Lemons, Airs on a Shoestring and Fresh 
Airs. He has found his métier and the 
public are not likely to release him in a 
hurry, but no one could be happier than 
Mr. Adrian, who deplores type-casting and 
looks upon revue as the perfect escape. 

Fresh Airs contains the first item Max 
Adrian has written for revue—his imperson- 
ation of the lady behind the Espresso bar, 
a delicious satire that provides one of the 
most memorable moments of the show. He 
is convinced that female impersonators 
should regard their work as straight charac- 
ter acting, if they wish to avoid giving 
offence. Actors who appear as sexy young 
ladies are likely to repel as many members 
of the audience as they amuse, The Ger- 
man actress who could not remember 
Vienna was one of Mr. Adrian’s wittiest 
contributions to Tuppence Coloured, a gem 
of characterisation made all the more 
amusing through being treated so seriously. 

At first Mr. Adrian found revue difficult 
because in this new medium he tended to 
be afraid of the audience and went on the 
stage ready to fight them. Joyce Grenfell 
taught him one of the most valuable lessons 


of his career when he watched her making 
an entrance, obviously loving the audience 
across the footlights and determined to 
please them at all costs. He realised his 
own mistakes and her example made his 
work easier and led to success. 


The Story of the Bulgarian 

National Theatre (Conid.) 

helping the development of Bulgarian art 
and drama. 

The sound realist traditions of the 
National Theatre, created chiefly under the 
influence of the classical Russian repertoire, 
were extended and struck still deeper roots 
after Nikolai Massalitinov, the great Russian 
producer, formerly a member of the com- 
panies of the Maly Theatre and the Moscow 
Art Theatre, was appointed producer-in-chief 
of the Bulgarian National Theatre. Massa- 
litinov trained a whole generation of talented 
actors and actresses who are the pride of 
this theatre. 

After the war, the new Government gave 
the theatre and its company special attention. 
Never have Bulgarian actors been honoured 
as they are today. The very best of our 
actors have been awarded the title of 
“People’s Artist” and ‘“ Honoured Artist,” 
some of them have deservedly been given 
Dimitrov Prizes (the highest award in Bul- 
garia). But the artists of the National 
Theatre have the greatest of all rewards, the 
deep gratitude and affection of the people 
who crowd the theatre every night to admire 
their art. 
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‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary 
Fork or spoon will do. It’s the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 
RESTAURANT 
58-60 Skaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 


Open 12 noon till 11 p.m. daily 
Fully Licensed 
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Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street, W1 


Opp. Roya! Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent's Pk. Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


THEATRE SEATING PLANS 


The new edition (10” x 7” 80 pages) has been 
greatly enlarged and improved. Over half of the 
plans have been altered since the first edition, 
making a total of 47 plans. The book also con- 
tains a new feature ““‘THEATRE MEMORIES” 
by Frances Stephens. Still 2/6 from booksellers, 
and ticket agents, or post 3d. 


LYTTON’S THEATRE GUIDE 
13 James Street - London - W.C.2 


Theatre on Record 
by Roy Plomley 


HE main event this month is a complete 

recording (London International TW 
91123/4) of La Dame aux Camélias, with 
Edwige Feuillére playing the réle in which 
she appeared at the Edinburgh Festival, and 
in her short season at the Duke of York's 
Theatre, last year. 

This is a superlative performance. The 
scene of Marguerite’s denunciation of her 
way of life, and her reaching out for her last 
hope of happiness with Armand, is surely 
one of the most moving passages ever heard 
on a record; while the death scene is almost 
unbearably poignant. All through the play 
she demonstrates a superb command of her 
fascinating and uncannily flexible voice. 

The cast also includes John - Pierre 
Aumont, as Armand, and Louis Seigner, as 
Monsieur Duval. Only one member of the 
company was with her during her appear- 
ances in this country, Maurice Varny, who 
plays Saint-Gaudens. 

The version is a reasonably full one, and 
such cuts as have been made amount to 
little more than the pruning of some of the 
passages that now appear to us as too over- 
written, the trimming of some of the longer 
speeches, and a few transpositions to make 
the text clearer. 

Max de Rieux’s production keeps the play 
moving briskly, and can be faulted only for 
a curiously slapdash use of music in the 
ball scene. 

Capitol brings us a 12 in. L.P. (LCT6101) 
called Highlights of Broadway, on which 
John Raitt sings a dozen or so of the most 
memorable songs from American musical 
plays of the past decade. 

John Raitt, who has yet to make his Lon- 
don debut, has starred in a number of New 
York musical productions, _ including 
Carousel (he sings “ Soliloquy” on this disc, 
and finely, too), the Villa-Lobos musical, 
Magdalena, Three Wishes for Jamie, and, at 
present, The Pajama Game. 

This record makes very pleasant listening, 
although I wish he had been given a full- 
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117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 
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sized chorus to support him, instead of a 
rather thin close harmony group. 

On two Columbia discs (33CX1224/5) 
there is a complete recording of the Johann 
Strauss operetta, Eine Nacht in Venedig (A 
Night in Venice), an English version of 
which played for 344 performances at the 
Piccadilly Theatre in 1944 and 1945. Al- 
though not in the same class as Die Fleder- 
maus, there is much enchanting music here, 
and it is given full justice by a distinguished 
cast headed by Elisabeth Schwartzkopf, 
Emmy Loose, Erich Kunz and Nicolai 
Gedda. Otto Ackermann conducts the 
Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus. 

The linking dialogue is kept down to the 
bare essentials, and careful notes on the 
record sleeves do everything possible to 
guide those who do not understand German 
through a plot of staggering complexity. 

Technically this recording is a delight, 
especially the last few minutes of Act I. 
I am surprised that the producer is not 
given a well-deserved credit. 


**Nekrassovw’’ (Contd.) 


continues the search for the swindler. Poli- 
tical police shadow the bogus Russian. Lines 
converge at a social occasion where a real 
Russian removes the lid from the brew. 
The action is lively. The dialogue, amusing 
in an acrid way, is imbued with the dis- 
approval of things as they are which informs 
and inspires much original art. 

Mr. Bruce Taylor creditably discharged 
the long part of the criminal imposter. The 
newspaper Board were very well presented 
and Mr. Brian Jones was persuasive as an 
unfortunate journalist threatened with dis- 
missal unless he produced a miracle, Mr. 
Ray Dowell was quietly amusing as a police 
inspector. As the real Russian, Mr. Bernard 
Goldman was easily equal to the climax he 
had to bring about. 

This is a witty satire, fluently translated 
by Sylvia and George Leeson, and the 
amateur company gave a good account of 
it, although one would like to see the play 
produced by Mr. Tyrone Guthrie. 


H.G.M. 











BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal: DUNCAN ROSS 


Auditions for full time Acting 

and Technical Courses com- 

mencing Autumn 1956 are 
now being arranged. 


For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
BRISTOL 8 








Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


an 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 


are among the regular features 
you will find in 


VWrat? Cr... 
@ 
which gives full details of all 


London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY SIXPENCE 











FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


Tem. Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 7518 


26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 








Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 
7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 
(near Cambridge Theatre) 
LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 




















PLAYS New releases include 
2 riotous comedies:— 


RELUCTANT HEROES 
By Colin Morris. 
Available in certain areas. 
Apply for full particulars 


BESIDE THE SEASIDE 
By Leslie Sands. 
Available in all areas. 3 m., 6 f., } set 


Also available for Amateur Production :— 
A DAY BY THE SEA 
N. C. Hunter's brilliant success 
4 f., 6m, 1 set 


THE SECRET TENT 
A tense and moving drama 
by Elizabeth Addyman. 3 m., 4 f., | set. 
* Single copies of all plays sent * 
ON APPROVAL 
Send for Full Catalogue of Plays 
(9d. post free) to:— 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1 








Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Amherst-Webber Scholarship for men. 
With maintenance. 
Available Sept. 1956 (auditions July). 


STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 











IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education 

as an Efficient Training College) 
Full-time Training for the Teaching of 
Speech and Drama, and for the Stage. 
Prospectus and full particulars from the SECRETARY, 


CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM 15. 
Telephone: EDGBASTON 3424 





The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 


Wolfit, 


C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; 


Jack Lynn (of the Pasadena Play- 
house, U.S.A.) 
FULL and/or PART-TIME TRAINING 
including BROADCAST and RECORDING 
A few Scholarships are available 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, $x. Tel. Hove 33587 











OS TREGONINGO, Film Coach and Drama Pro- 
ducer, 68 Kensington Gardens Square, W.2. Short 
Intensive Professional Courses for Actors and Actresses 
of Stage and Screen, ALSO Remedial Analysis and 
Correction by Appointment. Coaching is individual 
and private. ALL Enquiries Telephone: PARK 2608. 
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Amateur Stage 


OLLOWING the success of their full- 
length play competition last year, the 
Tavistock Repertory Company (London) are 
launching a further competition this year. 


Plays must be original works which have 
never been performed professionally on any 
stage or on television, and the entry fee is 
10/- per play (or 25/- if the author wishes 
to receive a written criticism of his play). 


Manuscripts must be received not later 
than 30th June 1956, and entry forms will 
be supplied on request to: Full-Length Play 
Competition, Tavistock Repertory Com- 
pany, Tower Theatre, Canonbury Place, 
Islington, London, N.1. 


The panel of judges will submit at least 
four plays for final adjudication by well- 
known personalities of the theatre, includ- 
ing actress Flora Robson and writer Lionel 
Hale. 


The winning play will be produced for 
public performance by the Tavistock Com- 
pany as soon as possible after the announce- 
ment of the prize-winners in October 1956. 
The winning author will receive a prize of 
£25, and there will be second and third 
prizes of £15 and £10 respectively. 


In addition, a further award of £10 will 
be made to the author of the best play 
which is suitable for performance at Christ- 


mas. 

AN AUDITION for the National Trust presentation of 
* Twelfth Night’ at Polesden Lacey Open Air 

Theatre on 20th and 2Ist July, is to be held on 18th 

March. Experienced amateurs invited to apply. 

Box 528. 


OR SALE—Theatre Worlds. October 1941 to 
December 1949. Bound green covering, gold 
lettering. £8. January 1950-December 1955, unbound, 
good condition, £3—January 1954 missing, Miss Pin- 
combe, 65 Pembury Avenue, Worcester Park. 


‘OR SALE—Theatre World January 1951-December 
1955. Offers. Mr. Thorp, 10 Arlington Avenue, 
Blackpool. 


EATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE Summer 
Drama School. Also schools in London Easter 
and Summer. Director Marian Naylor. Courses for 
Amateurs under professional staff. Syllabus from 
Registrar, Mrs. J. Medd, Heathdene, Otford, Kent. 


Gcaets, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 
cating, Circularising, etc, Efficiently and speedily 
executed. 146 Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2. 7665. 


*““Mowbray.”’ 
Bis. 2545. Bar. 

OUNG LYRIC WRITER wishes to form Partner- 

ship with Composer popular songs. View to 
possible publication. Interested composers please write: 
Box Number 529. 


1 
Books. 


ANTED— Theatre 
giving price to: 


THEATRE WORLDS for sale. £1, plus postage 
Also Playgoers and wide selection Theatrical 
Morton, 14 Toltuff Crescent, Penzance. 


World, October 
Box 531. 


1945. Write 





Amateur Stage (Conid.) 


The Repertory Players, Stoke-on-Trent, 
close their current season with a production 
of Louis Verneuil’s Affairs of State. The 
play, which is produced by Robert Spear, 
will run from the 12th to 24th March. 


Bingley Little Theatre will present Victor 
Rietti’s adaptation of To Live in Peace 
from the 23rd to 3ist March. 


The Mountview Theatre Club’s next two 
productions are to be The Bad Samaritan 
by William Douglas Home (Sth to 10th 
March) and The Siege, a new play by Frank 
Broadbridge (19th to 24th March). 


The Carnoustie Musical Society are pre- 
senting the musical Brigadoon for nine per- 
formances in the Pavilion Cinema, Carnous- 
tie, from 2nd to 10th March. George Shep- 
herd and Alma Donald produce. 


In honour of Shaw’s centenary, The 
Questors will present Getting Married from 
the 3rd to 14th March. The play will be 
produced by Pamela Richards. 


The next production of the Middles- 
brough Little Theatre is The Taming of the 
Shrew, to be given from Ist to 10th March. 


The Jersey Green Room Club are to 
present at the Opera House, Jersey, from 
Sth March for one week, Basil Thomas's 
Book of the Month, and from 2nd April 
for one week. at the Springfield Theatre, 
Jersey, Lilac Time. 


The David Brown Tractors Amateur 
Dramatic Seciety are presenting a new play 
called Mawthee Dhoo on 15th, 16th and 
18th February. 


Mawthee Dhoo is a comedy thriller which 
has been written and produced by one of 
the Society’s members, Mr. A. Lane, 
who has already distinguished himself in the 
amateur theatre by producing The Hasty 
Heart which won for the Society the follow- 
ing awards :— 


(a) Amateur Theatre Trophy, at _ the 
Craven Drama Festival, Skipton, 1953- 
1954. 


(b) Huddersfield and District Drama Lea- 
gue (Examiner Rose Bowl). 


(c) Certificate of merit (runners-up) at 
Buxton Drama Festival. 
Also the Individual Acting Trophy 
was won by one of our members at 
same festival. 


In 1954, Mr. R. A. Lane’s production of 
The River Line at the Craven Drama Fes- 
tival won for him the Producer's Trophy, 
awarded for productions of outstanding 
merit. The trophy had been awarded only 
three times in eight years. 
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SuPer ELastic FISHNET 


OPERA HOSE 


First grade quality: Tan, Flesh, Black 


per 30/= pair 


Fishnet Tights 50/- per pair 
MOUSSENYL TIGHTS STOCKED 


Jersey Wool Leotards G Tights in Stock; 
also Made to Measure—All Colours 


Write for Price List 


LEFF « JASON 


Limited (Established 1921) 


LONDON’S LARGEST STOCKISTS 
of THEATRICAL MATERIALS 
BALLET GARMENTS and TRIMMINCS 
89 and 91 MIDDLESEX STREET 
BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, 4 & 
Telephone: BIShopsgate 4011 and 7496 
Trains and Buses to Liverpool Street 
Hours of Business: Monday to Friday 


9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sunday: 9 a.m. to 2 p.m 
Saturday: Closed all day 


POST ORDERS RECEIVE 
PROMPT ATTENTION 


PAVIA AAV Vrarerrsraspesprsassasacn, Aree Ayres 
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EVANS PLAYS 


NO ESCAPE 

Rhys Davies 

3m. 4 f. 5/-. 

BOOK OF THE MONTH 

Basil Thomas 

4m. 4f. 5/-. 
MURDER STORY 
Ludovic Kennedy 


6m. 3f. 5/-. 
(Released) 


Full list on application to the publishers 


EVANS BROS. Russell Sq. WC] 























HEART OF THEATRELAND 
(Just off Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1) 


Substantial Freehold 
OFFICE / SHOWROOM / COMMERCIAL 
BUILDING 
containing 
OVER 4,500 sq. ft. FLOOR AREA 
with some rooms 50 ft. x 20 ft. 
EXCEPTIONAL NATURAL LIGHT 


Electric Lift and Central Heating all floors 


FOR SALE OR TO LET ON LEASE 
Apply: Owners, Box 530 








London Theatre Guide 





Straight Plays 





ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
DOCTOR JO 
Sonia Dresdel, Hugh Williams 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30, Thurs. 2.30 
WAITING FOR GODOT 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat, 2.30 
E STRONG ARE LONELY 
Donald Wolfit, Ernest Milton, Robert Harris 


OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
JULIUS CAESAR 
HENRY V 
OTHELLO 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.15, Mats, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
HAMLET 


Paul Scofield, Diana Wynyard, Alec Clunes 
Closing 24th March 


ST. JAMES’S (Whi. 3903) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
SEPARATE TABLES 
Eric Portman and Margaret Leighton 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE RIVALS 
John Clements and Kay Hammond 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
performances during March 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 7.45, Mats. Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE REMARKABLE MR. PENNYPACKER 
Nigel Patrick, Hugh Wakefield, Elizabeth Seilars 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs., Sat. 2.45 
MORNING’S AT SEVEN 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
Y ROT 


DRY Ri 
John Slater, Brian Rix, Basil Lord 








Comedies 


Thrillers 


Note: Shows marked { will have their first 





AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 
Patrick Doonan 


+DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
TABIT 
Opening 8th March 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
SPIDER’S WEB 
Margaret Lockwood 








CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 and 8.30 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 
Celia Johnson, Wilfrid Hyde White 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5112) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
LUCKY STRIKE 
Ambrosine Phillpotts 


+GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs, 7.30, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
Frankie Howerd 
Closing 17th March 
Opening 22nd March 
A LIKELY TALE 
Margaret Rutherford, Robert Morley 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
Phil Brown, Dickie Henderson 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
RING FOR CATTY 
Patrick McGoohan, William Hartnell, Andrew Ray 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs., Sat. 3 0 
MISALLIANCE 
Roger Livesey, Ursula Jeans, Miriam Karlin 
Closing 24th March 


Musicals 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BUCCANEER 
Closing 17th March 


COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE PAJAMA GAME 
Joy Nichols and Edmund Hockridge 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
PLAIN AND FANCY 
Shirl Conway, Richard Derr, Malcolm Keen 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
A GIRL CALLED JO 
Joan Heal and Denis Quilley 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 7 30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
SUMMER SONG 
Laurence Naismith, Sally Ann Howes, David Hughes 


ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
THREEPENNY OPERA 
Bill Owen, Daphne Anderson 


STOLL (Hol. 3703) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 2.30 and 8.30 
KISMET 


Tudor Evans and Elizabeth Larner 





VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WINTER GARDEN (Chan. 3875) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sats. 5.0 and 8.15 
THE WATER GIPSIES 
Dora Bryan, Peter Graves, Wallas Eaton 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anne Rogers and Anthony Hayes 





Revues and Variety 





ADELPHI (Tem. 3028) 
Daily 6.10 and 8.50 
SUCH IS LIFE 
Al Read 


COMEDY age 2578) 
Evs. 8 30, Wed. — Sat. 5.30 
FRESH AIRS 
Max Adrian, Moyra al Rose Hill 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed., Sat. 5.45 and 8.40 
LA PLUME ‘DE MA TANTE 
Robert Dhéry 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
MEET ME ON THE CORNER 
Max Bygraves 


PALLADIUM (Ger, 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45, Mats, Sat. 2.40 
PAINTING THE TOWN 
Norman Wisdom and Ruby Murray 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice nightly 6.15 and 8.50 
PARIS BY NIGHT 
Benny Hill and Tommy Cooper 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Nightly 6.15 and 8.45 
JOKERS WILD 
The Crazy Gang (Nervo and Knox, Bud Flanagan, 
Naughton and Gold) 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Ballet evs. 7.30. Mats. Sat. 2.30 
BALLET 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) Evs. 7.0 
OPERA SEASON 





aoe erm (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 and 8 Mats. Sats. 2.40 
NORMAN WISDOM 
in the Gay New Revue 
“ PAINTING THE TOWN ” 
with RUBY MURRAY 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
6.15-Twice Nightly-8.45 
MAX BYGRAVES 
and Great Company in The New Big Show 
_ MEET ME ON THE CORNER” 


PRINCE OF “WALES — 8681) 
6.15-Twice Nightly-8.5 
BENNY HILL in 
*‘*PARIS BY NIGHT” 


a New and Exciting Folies Bergere Revue 

















The case 
for being lazy 


The case for theatre-ticket agencies 
is, if you want to put it at its 
lowest, the case for being lazy. 
You can go to the theatre for your 
tickets, find they’re sold out, go 
to another theatre, and so on 
(you may even strike lucky first time). 
Or you can ring HYDE PARK 6000 
or any Keith Prowse agent and 
let us do the whole business for you. 
It will cost you a shilling or two 
extra, but if you’re tired or busy or 
lazy—well, it’s worth it, isn’t it? 
If youre really plain bone lazy, 
why not open an account with us? 


YOU want best seats—WE have them 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 
CRCI4M 











PAUL 
ROGERS 


Paul Rogers as Falstaff in The Merry Wiives 
of Windsor. 


by 
Audrey Williamson 


Paul Rogers is the unique example of a star actor made 
and developed almost entirely within the framework of the 
Old Vic. Audrey Williamson’s absorbing study traces the 
career of a character actor in all its phases, from training to 
stardom, Her book is not only a vivid reconstruction of 
Paul Rogers’ performances, but an illuminating comment 
on the nature of acting and the many problems of inter- 
pretation, technique and make-up involved. 


70 ILLUSTRATIONS 15s. net 


NEW THEATRE WORLD MONOGRAPH 
Ready March 23rd 


_f Rott. _ 


SALISBURY SQUARE : LONDON 
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